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subject of wonder to the more indolent around 
her. 

She was a zealous and persevering worker in 
the cause of the Bible Society ; and her endeav- 
ors to educate the poor and instruct the igno- 
rant, to relieve the destitute, to comfort the 
afflicted, and, yet more especially, to reclaim the 
wanderer, seemed to form a necessary part of her 
existence. Yet were none of these things allowed 
to interfere with the more immediate and solemn 
duties of that“ hidden life,” of which the labors of 
the mind and of the hand are but the blossoms 
and the fruitage. And truly, in remembering 
what her life was, both in its prime and in its 
evening hours, does it seem to those who best 


In the year 1814, she became the wife of| knew her, that she had not to wait for the laying 
Robert Were Fox, of Falmouth, where, during | aside of mortal burdens, in order to realize the 


44 years of married life, her Christian course 
afforded a bright example in watchfulness, hu- 
mility, simplicity, and earnest devotedness. Sweet 
and lovely was her influence, not only in her own 
family, but in the whole relative and social circle ; 5] 
and, in the fulfilment of duty in the various re sla- | 
tions of life, she was enabled, in a remarkable 


manner, to show forth those graces which are the | 


exposition of a sanctified spirit, ever seeking its 
wisdom and its strength from the one unfailing 
Fountain. 

Especially was she a peace-lover, and a peace- 
maker ; to “do good, to seek peace, and pursue 
it,” was, in her, a practical and abiding evidence 
of her love for Him, whose “ message, heard from 
the beginning, that we should love one another,” 
she received in simple faith. Scandal and detrac- 
tion she checked, both by precept and example ; 
nor did she allow any station or circumstance of 
those within her sphere, to prevent her from la- 
boring to remove misunderstanding and alienation, 
and to heal the breach of love. 

Another of her striking characteristics was her 
industry. In the education, and moral and reli- 
gious training of her children in early life, and 
later, in labors amongst the poor, and in all domes- 
tic and social requirements, her natural activ- 
ity, her habits of order and self-denial combin- 
ing with her obedience to the sense of duty, 
enabled her, often even in physical weakness, to 
accomplish an amount of business which was a 


| condition and the promises, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

In the year 1819, Maria Fox’s voice was first 
heard in our meetings for worship, when she 
| repeated the text, “ Looking unto Jesus, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith, who, for the joy 
set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is now set down at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high.” 

In 1823, she was acknowledged as a Minister, 
and she was engaged in religious service, at 
several different times, in various parts of Eng- 
land; also once in Ireland, and in the south of 
France. Her last mission was, like her first, to 
the families of her own Monthly Meeting, in the 
year 1855. Her health was at that time much 
enfeebled, but in the fulfilment of this duty, 
great peace and comfort were granted her, as if 


in preparation for the deep affliction which 








awaited her in the loss of her tenderly-loved and 
only son, which event occured in Egypt, whither 
he had gone on account of health. In this sor- 
row, her faith did not fail ; she was permitted, in 
measure, to participate in that blessedness, which 
she believed to be the portion of his redeemed 
and liberated spirit, and, by her cheerful and 
unquestioning submission, to strengthen those 
around her. From this time, however, her phys- 
ical powers more decidedly failed ; but, earnest- 
ly seeking for grace to enable her to suffer, as 
well as to do her Lord’s will, she found her 
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spiritual strength renewed day by day, and could| was better; and what she does say, she desires 
often say that she felt it may be to some better purpose than the passing 
‘Sweet to lie passive in His hand, subjects of the day. She spoke to us of ‘ how a 
And know no will but His.” little thing done in obedience brings down some- 
She was mercifully spared the severer suffer-| times unexpected blessing—the not beingashamed 
ings which usually attend lengthened illness. | to uphold in society whatever one feels right—a 
“ Life,” she said, “never looked more attractive” | word fitly spoken—a tract given—but nothing 
to her, as, reposing in the tender care of the | more than a watchful life.’” 
Saviour, in whom was all her trust, overflowing] Fifth month 19th. “She spoke of the still- 
with love to her friends, and delighting in the} ness and silence she loved to have in sick rooms, 
beautiful world around her as full of tokens of a| the dread of any display, of any catechizing, 
Father's love, she quietly waited for the call to| when, from weakness or diffidence, the answers 
the Eternal Home prepared by her Lord, for| might little satisfy your fellow-creature, and at 
those whom he has made his own. all events, are a poor criterion often, of the actual 
On the 30th of 4th month, 1858, she thus/ state of the soul, known to God only. As for 
wrote to one of her nieces, “I may acknowledge herself, she says, ‘she has not a cloud in her 
that the living springs have been at times opened | landseape, all is calm and peaceful, and her one 
for my refreshment, and my beloved Saviour,| prayer is, that she may be more thankful.’ At 
who knows what we require, has given me power | another time, she spoke of the brightness of her 
to do what was needful to put my house in or-| present dispensation, contrasted with the darkness 
der. I am improving in many respects, but| she had lived through in the early winter, ‘ now, 
other symptoms tell me I am declining, and my | it is all light, as from heavenly places.’ She 
prayer is, to be found ready, with my lamp burn- | spoke on the verses, ‘ When the poor and needy 
ing, when the summons comes.” At this time, | seek water, and there is none,’ ete., ‘1, the Lord, 
she attended the funeral of her long-loved friend | will lead them,’ etc., and described how he leads 
Lucretia Crouch, and pointed out the place where | us through the desert before he brings us to the 
she wished her own remains to rest, writing|‘ promised land’ of rest in his love. One of our 


afterwards, “ We agreed how sweet a spot it was 
for these poor frail tabernacles to be deposited in ; 
all gloom was taken away, in the consideration 
that the living soul would for ever be with its 
Father and its God, through the advocacy and 
atonement of Jesus Christ.” 

In another letter she writes, “ Whilst retro- 
grading, [in health], I must say the Lord has, in 
his loving-kindness, strengthened, comforted and 
upheld me, and placed me on the Rock. How 
very near the heavenly places appear, and so 
bright !” 

On the 29th of 5th month: “ My ease, I know, 
is one that man cannot help, and we must simply 
rely on Him who ‘ doeth all things wel/ ;’ and if 
the time is come for separation, let us hold our 
every tie loose, to resign it at His bidding. O, if| 
I was detained from the joys which seem to be 
set before me, and become an increased burden, 
how would you have cause to regret that you 
had not given me up when my day’s work was 
done.” 

3ist of 5th month. “TI desire patiently to 
abide under that which my dear Master knows is 
best for me. O, when faith enables us like Peter 
to plunge into the water to meet Jesus, from the 
love we feel to him, it must be a total surrender 
of our will, or we shall hear, ‘O, thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?’ His own 
promise is, ‘ Lo, [ am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.’ ” 

The following extracts are from the journals of 
her daughters during the last days of her life :— 

8th of 5th month. “She thought there was 
some advantage in the weakness of breathing, 
preventing her from speaking much, the silence 


week-day meetings she broke up by saying, 
‘Well, we must not revel too long in the sweets, 
—the redeemed spirits seem so very near,—it 
is such a thin film between those on earth and 
those in heaven, and when we are more laid aside 
from outward occupations, we see it.’” 

“She seems to live very much in spirit with 
those who are gone before, as well as vividly and 
cheerfully with those still here.” 

29th. “There was a great increase of illness 
in the early morning, but a few hours after, she 
wished those in the house to assemble and listen 
together to the 11th and part of the 12th chapters 
of Hebrews. In the pause which followed she 
repeated that verse, (already referred to as the 


| first in her ministry), ‘ Looking unto Jesus,’ ete., 


remarking on the rest there was in the faith that 
He had indeed ascended unto his Father, sat 
down on his right hand, and was preparing the 
promised mansions for all those who love and 
seek to serve him. She remarked on the hap- 
piness of feeling that death itself is amongst 
the ‘all things,’ which Christ has conquered for 
us. 
[st of 6th month. “She said, ‘It has been 
so sweet : such peace—perfect peace’—‘ my peace 
I give unto you,’ and ‘ He carrieth the lambs in 
His bosom’—what a comfort to feel that, and to 
feel Him amongst us now in our little party! 
How we are blessed !’” 

3rd of 6th month. “She so valued the last 
verse of her morning’s chapter, ‘ Let us therefore 
come boldly to the throne of Grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need,’ remarking, ‘ His grace is sufficient for me 


—sufficient in this time of need,’ dwelling after- 
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wards on the promise so richly fulfilled, ‘ As thy 
day, thy strength shall be.’ The next morning 
was one of exceeding joyousness. She spent her 
little strength in pouring forth to her dear hus- 
band expressions of ‘wonder, love and praise,’ 
but afterwards requested that much should not 
be made of her words, but her friends might be 
told that she was kept in perfect peace, and 
encompassed with mercies; and this, all who 
watched with her through that last day, can 
thankfully testify, was her experience to the 
end.” 

She fell asleep in the evening, fully retaining, 
her consciousness to the last. 



















~ o> 
For Friends’ Review. 
A PROPER EXERCISE OF THE MINISTRY. 


The following incident connected with the 
ministry of John Strickland, a Methodist preacher 
of Dorset, England, is related by his biographer : 

Preaching at Portland on one occasion, he 
found a stop to that Divine liberty wherewith he 
had been favored, and felt that he ought to cease. 
But this idea occurred, “ What will the people 
think of my ending so soon ?” He spoke on, and 
when the meeting closed, a woman said to him, 
“ Tf you had left off about the middle of your ser- 
mon, I should have got some good; but J lost in 
the last part all that I gained in the first.” 
“ Ah!” said he with a sigh, “if I have not 
preached to you, you have to me.” 

Some of the ministers in our Society might 
take a lesson from this. Not only is what might 
be an instructive discourse sometimes spoiled by 
unreasonably extending it, but the same effect 
is sometimes produced by the unseasonable ad- 
ditions of others. 

When a minister has been called forth in the 
exercise of his gift, and evidence of his call is 
manifested by the deep solemnity which covers 
the assembly, very strongly should the “ wo” 
be felt by any other, before he ventures to add 
to the instruction imparted, lest he dissipate the 
“ good” already dispensed. 

If a minister has through unwatchfulness or 
unfaithfulness unseasonably deferred his dis- 
course, he might with propriety consider whether 
he will discharge a duty already neglected, by 
forcing it upon the attention of a wearied audi- 
ence, or whether it would not be better that one 
should rest under the burthen than a whole as- 
sembly. W. 

















































HOW TO BUILD A HAPPY HOME. 

Six things are requisite. Integrity must be 
the architect, and tidiness the upholsterer. It 
must be warmed by affection, lighted up with 
cheerfulness ; and industry must be the ventila- 
tor, renewing the atmosphere, and bringing in 






except the blessing of G 























fresh salubrity day by day; while over all, as a 
protecting canopy and glory, nothing will suffice 


LAW, POLICE AND WAR. 


Perhaps the most knotty point which the ad- 
vocates of peace have to discuss with an objector to 
their doctrine is, whether war be not founded on 
the same principle as law and police ; and wheth- 
er they differ in any other respect than the de- 
gree in which they are carried out ? 

In our inquiries on this subject, the Scriptures 
afford ample information respecting the appoint 
ment and duty of magistrates and judges. The 
following summary is sufficient for the present 
purpose :— By me kings reign and princes de- 
cree justice.”—“ The powers that be are ordained 
of God.” —*“ Judges and officers shalt thou make 
thee in all thy gates, which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee throughout thy tribes. They shall 
judge the people with just judgment.”—*“ Put 
them in remembrance to be subject to prinei- 
palities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be 
ready to every good work, to sneak evil of no 
man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, showing all 
meekness unto all men.”—“ For he is the minis- 
ter of God to thee for good ”—*“ For rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but to the evil.” 

There is no analogy between the wars of the 
Jews and the institution of magistracy. The 
Psalmist says, “‘ Scatter thou the people that de- 
light in war.” The Gospel commends magis- 
tracy ; but its whole spirit utterly condemns war. 
Our holy Redeemer said, “ All they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” And 
the apostle James, “ From whence come wars 
and fightings? Come they not hence, even of 
your lusts ?” 

The testimony of many eminent men of mod- 
ern times is consistent herewith. Bishop Taylor 
says, “‘ War and bloodshed are utterly opposed 
to the meekness and gentleness of Christianity.” 
Bishop Watson, “The principles and practice of 
war are quite abhorrent to Christianity.” Robert 
Hall, “‘ War is nothing less than a temporary re- 
peal of all the principles of virtue.” The effects 
of war on the morals of a nation are thus describ- 
ed by Mourant Brock, M. A., in a tract on “The 
Fast,” 1854 :—“It is the disruption of society, 
the arresting national, social and religious prog- 
ress. It is giving loose to the worst of human 
passions, and opening the floodgates of licen- 
tiousness. It is the demoralization of whole popu- 
lations. It is the fertile source of murders, ra: 
ine and crimes too execrable to tell. It sends 
into the presence of God, by myriads, unprepared, 
the souls of men.” 

It appears, then, that magistracy is a divine 
institution, in harmony both with the Old Cove- 
nant and with the Gospel of Christ; but that 
war is, in its origin, spirit and practice, utterly 
at variance with the Christian religion. There 
cannot, therefore, be a doubt, that those who de- 
sire to know the will of God and to do it, will 
see how to perform their civil and social duties, 
and at the same time how to avoid engaging in 
war. The promises are not meaningless, but 
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are intended for our instruction and encourage- 
ment: ‘“ When a man’s ways please the Lord, 
he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.” —* The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth them.’ 

Society, even two families, could hardly exist 
without some kind of government, and we ac- 
cordingly find that all tribes, however uncivilized, 
have certain regulations to which their members 
submit. Amongst civilized nations, when an in- 
dividual is accused of transgressing the law, ap- 
pointed judges investigate evidence for and 

against him, and give sentence according to his 
guilt or innocence, in conformity with recognized 
laws. But the decision of war is noways influ- 
enced by justice or truth ; it depends on the pre- 
ponderance of physical power or skill in using 
engines of destruction, not unfrequently on de- 
ception or treachery. War is the carrying out 
of the dictates of revenge or covetousness, or an 
attempt, by inflicting injury on others, to prevent 
some fancied inconvenience. 

The magistrate “is the minister of God for 
good ;’ ’ but the general of an army is the minis- 
ter of ev il, not only to the nation that he fights 
against, but (according to the above description 
of war) to his own country also. “ Rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but to the evil; but 
an army is a greater terror to good men than to 
the evil. The calamities of war fall most heavily 
on the innocent, while the guilty not only escape, 
butoften derive great pecuniary advantages from it. 

The “ punishment of evil-doers” by the mag- 
istrate, is for the public good; but war is com- 
monly undertaken for the advantage of a few, at 
the sacrifice of the good of the community. 
Even when war has some ostensibly good object 
in view, it is only of a temporal nature ; and if 
the object be accomplished (which it rarely is,) 
it is at a terrible cost of temporal good, and an 
awful risk of the eternal happiness of thousands. 
But good laws, administered by just officers, pro- 
mote both the temporal and eternal interests of 
the community. 

Lord Bacon says :—“ The principal duty ofa 
judge is to suppress force and fraud.”—* Pa- 
tience and gravity of hearing is an essential part 
of justice.” This certainly would not be true 
applied to the commander of an army, whose 
chief business it is to promote force and fraud, 
and in whom patience and gravity of hearing, 
for purposes of justice, are entirely out of the 
question. 

It will, however be said, that all this is mere 
theory, and that in the present state of the world, 
if the magistrate were not supported by military 
power, disorderly persons would not submit to 
the laws. Happily, sufficient facts are furnished 
by history, to prove that governments may be 
conducted and laws administered with efficiency, 
without any necessity for military establishments. 
The .following cases may serve as examples: 
The province of Pennsylvania contained a mix- 


ture of different nations, and of differ rent religious 
opinions, yet for great part of a century it main- 
tained its own internal police, without the aid of 
a soldier or man at arms. There was of course 
no war, they lived in a state of security, though 
situated among barbarous nations. During this 
time, there was no spot on the globe where, num- 
ber for number, there was so much virtue, or so 
much true happiness.* 

In the year 1811, the Island of Java came in- 
to the possession of the English, by conquest 
from the Dutch, and Sir Stamford Raffles was ap- 
pointed Governor. He exhorted the people to 
consider that their new connexion with England 
was to be conducted in the spirit of kindness 
and affection. One resolution which he adopted 
delighted and gratified the native Javanese 
as much as it surprised the Dutch inhabitants. 
In travelling through the country, which it was 
necessary for him to do frequently, and to great 
distances, he would not carry arms, nor suffer 
himself to be attended by any escort, and he 
enjoined his staff to do “the same. Such had 
been the false reports spread by the Dutch, rel- 
ative to the character and habits of the native 
Javanese, that at first this resolution of the Gov- 
ernor was considered fool-hardy and Quixotic ; 
but, at length, the wisdom of such a policy be- 
came evident. Nota single act of violence oc- 
curred in consequence of this display of confi- 
dence. On the contrary, the natives regarded it 
asa compliment, and anticipated the highest 
things from a Governor who put such trust in 
their quietness and honesty. A visitor to the 
island at this time says, “ Whilst driving along 
in an open carriage, through the gorgeous forests 
ofthat delicious climate, we could scarcely be- 
lieve that we were quite at the mercy of the Ma- 
) | lays and other tribes, falsely proverbial for treach- 
ery and ferocity.” 

On Java being restored to the Dutch, Sir 
Stamford Raffles was appointed Governor of Ben- 
coolen, in Sumatra. Other parts of this island 
were subject to the native princes, and the in- 
habitants were far behind those of Java in civi- 
lization; yet even here, Sir Stamford dismissed 
the body-guard which used to attend the person 
of the British resident, and greatly reduced the 
military force. The natives were highly gratified 
by these tokens of confidence, and did their best 
to show that the confidence was not misplaced.t 

In these instances, as regards Pennsylvania, 4 
Christian scruple against all war dictated the 
non-employment of soldiers. In the case of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, probably his motive, though ex- 
cellent, was not quite of so high a character, but 
it is perhaps equally valuable in showing that 
soldiers apd arms are not necessary, even in treat- 
ing with uncivilized men.—London Herald of 
Peace. W. N. 


* Clarkson’s Life of William Penn. 


+Chambers’ Tract— 


“Sir Stamford Raffles and the 
Spice Islands.” 
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ELIZABETH FRY. 

On the evening of the 15th of October, a lee- 
ture was delivered at the rooms of the Christian 
Society of Operative Silk Weavers, London, by 
©. Gordelier, on Elizabeth Fry. 

He commenced by stating, that the public life 
and character of E. Fry, were well expressed in a 


text of holy Scripture, “This woman was full of 


good works, and of alms-deeds, which she did ;” 
that this honorable testimony which was borne 


by the inspired historian to the memory of 
Tabitha, who was the female philanthropist of 


those days, would be also borne by the latest 
posterity to Elizabeth Fry, the female philan- 


thropist of our day ; that the fame of her work of 


faith and labor of love was being spread through- 
out Europe, and far distant nations ; that this was 
a rare event in the history of woman, but her 
life was an exception ; there was only one Tabitha 
in apostolic times, and there had “been but one 
Elizabeth Fry in later times. He death was felt 
to be a public loss; her mission was not the ap- 
pointed duty of every woman ; it was impossible 
it should be so; that the world-wide celebrity 
which is now so deservedly accorded to this dis- 


tinguished lady, could not, from the nature of 


things, be possessed but by very few of her sex, 
and that this fact formed one of the chief reasons 
why her name, her extraordinary character and 
unparalleled philanthropy, were worthy of being 
so widely known, and held in the highest estima- 
tion down to the end of time. 

©. Gordelier then proceeded to relate many 
interesting particulars of her life and public ser- 
vices, and showed how she was well adapted to 
address herself to every class of mind where she 
visited, and under Divine influence, in a remark- 
able manner, found her way to the heart and 
understanding of the child at school, the sufferer 
on the sick-bed, the corrupt and hardened crimi- 
nal, the wild and wandering maniac; and on 
several occasions during her continental journeys, 
when with persons high i in authority, she was a 
warm and bold advocate for religious liberty ; 
she had the honor to be favored with, not merely 
the patronage, but the kindness and friend- 
ship of royalty, both in this and other countries. 
After forty- five years of incessant labor in every 
description of philanthropy that mankind can 
possibly be engaged in, following closely in the 
steps of her Divine Master, going about doing 
good, the pathway of love of this devoted servant 
of God and eminent saint, was closed in peace, 
in full assuranve of faith, and with a hope full 
of immortality ; this was the memorable 13th of 
October, 1845. 

The memory of Elizabeth Fry is sacredly en- 
deared to every Christian philanthropist. No 
marble statue has been erected to her fame, but 
in pe rpetuating her memory, society has done 
more ; it has by subscription raised a monument 
of public utility. An asylum bearing her name, 
has been established and opened for the recep- 
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tion of females when discharged from prison, and 
for improving their characters : and her benevo- 
lent scheme for this class is being carried on by 
many who were eye-witnesses of and sharers in 
her labors. 

C. Gordelier, in conclusion, said, that to Eliza- 
beth Fry were intrusted many talents. These 
were all faithfully improved ; her life was to 
all intents and purposes a unique embodiment of 
Christianity—* peace and good-will towards 
men ;” that to us are committed talents accord- 
ing to our abilities ; that “ whatsoever our hand 
findeth to do, let us do it with our might :” like 
her, let us not be weary in well-doing ; this done, 
we too should, like her, enter into the joy of our 
Lord.— Extracted from the Society's Monthly 
Paper. 


—> — 


Selected For Friends’ Review. 


“Look at man, the masterpiece of creation, 
andsee how large a space, and what a complicated 
universe he needs, to exist in! Why the whole 
world is as much his body as his own marvellous 
frame. Whence comes this light, along which 
he lives and feels? Earth and the wide air, 
and the flowing waters are all parts of his be- 
ing. Not a moment does he live without them; 
they are present with him in the highest flights 
of his imagination, in the most concentrated ef- 
fort of his thought. A tremor of the air upon 
a nerve, is sound ; a tremor of some other ether 
upon some other nerve, is light. Sound has be- 
come language, music, eloquence. Light has 
become beauty, art, the written words. You read 
some philosophic page ; but that tremor of an 
ether which extends throughout the universe, is 
the light of your eyes, and has thus become the 
light of your understanding. That impulse and 
nerve which was the mere sense of sound upon 
an infant’s ear ; that other touch, more gentle still, 
which was the sense of light upon an infant’s eye 
—are with us when we read or hear the wisdom 
of the greatest men !” 


—~on 


A SHORT METHOD WITH AN INFIDEL. 


The “Christian Index” gives an incident of 
travel which illustrates the value of Christian 
consistency on all occasions. The writer of the 
anecdote was one of several gentlemen, among 
them a lawyer and an editor of some note, who 
were quartered for a night in the same room at a 
country tavern. Before retiring to rest, the edi- 
tor introduced a dispute on the subject of reli- 
gion, by avowing his disbelief in and contempt 
for its doctrines. He indulged in a lengthened 
display of his bitterness and folly, with but an 
occasional reply from the lawyer, until the latter 
commenced preparations for rest, by withdrawing 
quietly to his bedside and kneeling in prayer. 
An instant hush fell on the scene. An audible 
rebuke from heaven could scarcely, it seemed, 
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have interrupted the current of blasphemy with 
more surprise and awe. Little was said further ; | 


but the retiring of that company of travellers | 
was a season of speechless solemnity loug to be 
remembered by every one of them. 


—_—_——_—_—_—_—— OOO 
For Friends’ Review. 
MISSIONARY LIFE IN LABRADOR—THE ES- 
QUIMAUX. 


A late number of “The Moravian ” contains a 
letter from a missionary at Okak, on the coast 
of Labrador, giving an insight into the condition | 
of the poor Esquimaux, and the isolation of the 
missionary family. The following extracts will 
be read with interest, and may also lead to serious 
and profitable reflections, on the part of those to 
whom “ much is given.” 


Okak, Coast of Labrador, September 9, 1858 

Dear Brother Schweinitz :—Having been in- 
formed that my letter of last year safely reached 
your hands, I feel encouraged to send another | 
communication this year, in order to report what- 
ever of interest has transpired in this mission 
during the past twelve months. 

We received our annual letters from Europe | 
on the 19th of August, nearly three weeks later | 
than usual. To be without one single item of | 
intelligence from the rest of the world for an en- | 
tire year, is anything but agreeable. 

We cannot report great results in our field of| 
labor. The nature of the work is such, that this 
is out of the question. The church at Okak re- | 
ceives no accessions from heathen Esquimaux, | 
for there are none in our region. Hence, a cer- 
tain sameness will necessarily characterize our | 
annual reports. The past year was abundantly | 
blest by our heavenly Father, both in temporal 
and spiritual things. We have experienced that 





deige. This year, the whole congregation came 
in by Christmas, and the members rejoiced great- 
ly that they were able to do so. We, too, were 
very glad. The church, during the Christmas 
days, was filled on every occasion ; and this con- 
tinued as long as the members remained here— 
namely, until the month of May. Then those 
who go out to hunt, again left us, in their dog- 
sledges, and returned to the neighboring islands, 
to the interior of the mainland, or to the inland 
lakes, to hunt the reindeer. Many, however, 
stay at Okak the whole year. These are either 
such as have no sledges and dogs, or widows and 
aged persons. We are truly thankful to the 
Lord, that the preaching of the Gospel did not 
remain without its fruits. The operations of the 
Holy Spirit were plainly evidenced in the case 
of some souls; and we heard the great question, 
“What must I do to be saved?” from such as 
had been careless heretofore. That a general 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon young and 
old, may soon be granted us, remains the constant 


j and daily prayer of our hearts and mouths. Too 


many are satisfied if they do not fall into gross 
sin, without having experienced a true change of 
heart. And yet we must be thankful even for 
that grace which prevents our people from wil- 
| fully ‘grieving the Spirit, and intentionally follow- 
ing after iniquity. 

During the last year, eight adults departed 
this life: of these, two men lost their lives at 
sea. The one was a young man, twenty-four 
years of age, who foolishly took a live dog into 
his kajak, in order to bring the animal to another 
part of the coast. This dog upset his kajak, and 
the man was drowned. It was a sad scene when 
the news was brought to his aged mother, a 
poor widow, especially as her son had often been 
disobedient. ‘The other case was that of a mar- 





God is rich, and feeds his own, caring for all 
their wants. In autumn of last year, we often | 
felt concerned for the Esquimaux, in view of the | 
winter. 
ginning of September, and then rain and snow 
storms came on, which often prevented the peo- | 
ple from fishing. Hence, a sufficient quantity of 
fish for the winter could not be dried. The pros- | 
pects were discouraging ; but, in the Lord’s own 
time, the needful aid was given. In the month 
of November and the beginning of December, 
He caused quite a number of seals to appear, 
which the Esquimaux caught in nets, or speared 
from their kajaks. And although the result was | 
not a superabundance of provisions, yet the peo- | 
ple had enough to satisfy their hunger, and did not 
suffer actual want. In addition to this mercy, the | 

Lord graciously preserved the Esquimaux from | 
all epidemics. Young and old enjoyed excellent | 

health, and were thankful to God for his good | 
aud kind providence. A portion of the congre- | 

gation remains abroad, every year, until the vice | 
in the bays and inlets is firm, and then they as- 

semble at Okak, arriving here in their dog- 


But few fish were caught until the be- | 


ried man, in his best years, a faithful father to 
his family. He ventured out on the ice, in the 
‘beginning of December, before it was firm, in 
order to shoot a seal, which he had discov ered. 


| The ice broke, and he sank into the depths of the 


sea, unable to help himself, whilst his poor wife 
stood on the shore, an eye-witness to the fearful 
scene. This man had not the gift to express his 
religious feelings; but he often assured me that 
it was his endeavor to serve the Saviour, and 


'that he tried to live in accordance with our teach- 


ings. His walk, so far as we know, was that of 
a Christian, and we confidently hope that the 
Lord received him in mercy. Misfortunes of 
‘this kind tend to increase the number of widows 
in the congregation, for whom we are necessitated, 
in many cases, to provide. So far as provisions 
are concerned, diligent widows may generally 
themselves lay in a good stock of fish, but it is 
impossible for them to secure sufficient clothing 
for their children. It scarcely ever happens that 
a father of a family leaves any property, which 
| would serve to support the widow and children. 
For, in the first place, the Esquimaux nation is 
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miserably poor; and then, they live from the 
hand to the mouth, and seldom think of provid 
ing for the future, even if they are plentifully 
supplied for the time being. A people depend- 
ing for support entirely upon the chase and fish- 
ing, will always be poor. Success is limited by 
circumstances; sometimes the weather prevents 
all efforts to procure food ; sometimes the hunter 
is not expert enough; and sometimes neither | 
animals, birds, nor fish can be found. If any| 
nation has particular reason to pray continually, | 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” it is the Es-| 
quimaux nation. 

I will add a few notices of the weather. The} 
winter was an ordinary one. The degree of cold | 
was not very great; on some days the thermome- 
ter stood at 22° and 26° F. below zero. This) 
was the maximum. It is the length of the win- 
ter which makesit unpleasant. Last year the land 
was covered with deep snow by the first of Octo- 
ber. And as the same degree of cold continued 
(the average ranged between 18° and 6° F.,) un- 
til the beginning of December, and we had no 
rain, the snow remained, increasing from month 
to month, up to May, when the sun began to 
melt it. On bright days, the snow generally 
melts, but always freezes in the succeeding night. 
This year our gardens, which are located at the 
foot of hills, were covered with snow throughout, 
to the depth of from six to ten feet; and yet, by 
the middle of June, it had almost entirely disap- 
peared from them. Whatever is not melted by| 
the sun, must be taken away by the hand of| 
man; and this year we paid more than twenty 
dollars for wages, to the men whom we had to 
employ to haul away the snow which remained 
in our gardens. From the end of June to the 
middle of August, the weather was fine, often 
68° to 76° F., in the shade, and many warm 
showers. But the changes are very sudden. 
Autumn often appears quite unexpectedly. So 
this year, we had 65° F. on the 26th of August, 
and in the following night, snow fell on the 
mountains ; and since then, we have had constant 
storms. But our blessed Lord, who has helped 
us hitherto, will continue to preserve us; and we 
are glad to say that the fish, at present, are com- 
ing to our coast in numbers, so that the Esqui- 
maux are laying in a good supply for next win- 
ter, with thankful hearts 

The mission family at Okak, enjoys good 
health, at present, for which blessing we are 
profoundly grateful. I commend all the - 
bers of this family, and our whole Esquimaux 
congregation, to the prayers of the friends of| 
God’s kingdom, in the United States, and re- 
main your sincere brother in the Lord, 

CHARLES G. ALBRECHT. 


= ~+)8)} | 


He that espouses parties, can hardly divorce 
himself from their fate ; and more fall with their | 
party than rise with it. 
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RELIGIOUS MEDITATION. 


Man lives in two worlds, the external and the 
internal—the world of outward circumstances 
and active duties, and the world of thought, 
emotion, and purpose. The temperaments or 
habits of some create in them a calm meditative 
spirit. Life is made up of dreams, of ideal plea- 
sures, of finely-wrought plans seldom matured or 
carried into execution. Others live altogether 
in the outward world. They are active, indus- 
trious, enterprising. The door of the heart is 
seldom opened. An hour is seldom rescued 
from the intense activities of life, and devoted to 
communion with one’s own spirit or with the 
Deity. The Bible and religious books may be 
read, sermons may be listened to, meetings may 
be punctually attended, and yet the religion lie 
upon the surface, and be expended in the per- 
formance of external duties. 

That this is the tendency in our churches at 
the present day, is obvious to the most casual ob- 
server. The great moral questions which are ex- 
citing public attention, the Christian enterprises 
that relate to the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, in this and other lands, and the fields 
for usefulness everywhere opening around us, 
tend to draw the zeal and energies of Christians 
into these channels. Norwould we abate one iota 
of this zeal or this effort. We would rather see 
them increased. But we would not lose sight of 
the fact that no Christian can neglect his secret 
duties, the care of his own soul, without serious 
detriment to his spiritual interest. No amount 
of external labor will compensate for a deficiency 
here. To know God, to have the affections drawn 
out toward the Saviour, to gain an experimental 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Christian faith, 
we must obey the exhortation made by St. Paul 
to Timothy, “‘ Meditate upon these things.” Un- 
less they become the subject of distinct and pro- 
tracted thought; unless they are studied with 
somewhat of the enthusiasm that inspires the 
philosopher or the man of science in their inves- 
tigations ; unless they are grappled with under 
a deep sense of personal interest and responsi- 
bility, there can be little spiritual growth. 

The apostles and early disciples, in the midst 
of the most arduous labors and exciting scenes, 
felt the importance of an inward religious culture. 
Neither imminent dangers, nor the demands for 
an untiring vigilance to protect life, nor storms 
of persecution, could excuse them for the neglect 
of this duty. They were conscious that their 
spiritual existence, hopes, happiness, and useful- 
ness depended upon it. And the history of every 
distinguished Christian from that day to the pres- 
ent, of every hero who has served in Christ’s 
army, of every champion for the truth in times 
of peril or apostacy, reveals the efficacy and the 
absolute necessity of this inward culture. 

Let the church at the present day add to its 
external resources and power the forces to be 
gathered from frequent and deep meditation upon 
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Spiritual themes, and from the kindred duties of 
Secret prayer, self-examination, and watchfulness, 
to which this naturally leads, and we should 
speedily see the results in an augmented spiritu- 
ality and religious joy, in the multiplication of re- 
vivals, and the rapid and permanent extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. Upon such a church, 
with every doctrine of Christianity a living pow- 
er in the soul, with an individual consciousness 
of the divine presence, and an individual experi- 
ence of a Saviour’s love, the influences of the 
Spirit would be poured out. God could use such 
a church for the accomplishment of his divine 
purpose. Each heart would be a temple conse- 
crated to his service. Each life would be a force 
filled with divine power, and sending forth streams 
that would make glad the city of our God. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1859. 


OBITUARIES.—We desire to ask the attention 


of our readers to the following editorial remarks 
which were published in the first volume of the 
Review. The experience of several years con- 
firms their propriety, and has taught the present 
Editor that the necessary revision and abridg- 


ment of obituaries form a most onerous and 
unpleasant part of his duties. He would, there- 
fore, tenderly but earnestly urge brevity in the 
preparation of such notices. 

“There are many propensities of the human 
mind stamped upon us for salutary purposes, 
which, if not properly guarded, are liable to run 
into excess, and betray usintoerror. Of these 
propensities there are probably none more liable 
to lead the judgment astray than those which 
are connected with our affections, and wear the 
appearance of virtue. When any of those whom 
we loved and valued are removed by death, we 
naturally feel and indulge an inclination to for- 
get their errors and remember their virtues. 
The admonition to tread lightly upon the ashes 
of the dead, is one which ought not to be disre- 
garded ; and perhaps there are few who have 
followed their particular friends to the grave 
without fancying they discovered excellencies 
in their characters which they had till then over- 
looked. The tender emotions awakened by their 
removal, cast a shade over their defects, and dou- 
ble the lustre of all that was excellent. Hence, 
it not unfrequently happens that obituary notices 
of particular friends indicate the feelings of the 
survivors, rather than the characters of the de. 
ceased, 


Epitaphsare proverbially exaggerated; and yet, 
from the solemnity of the occasion, we may rea- 
sonably question whether they are often, if ever, 
intended to disguise or disfigure the truth. But 
even when nothing is asserted in relation to the 
departed which encroaches on the strictest vera- 
city, the attachment of surviving friends is very 
liable to invest the character with a degree of 
importance, which others, not similarly attached, 
cannot allow it. The circumstances and obser- 
vations attendant upon the close, though calcula- 
ted to make lasting and salutary impressions upon 
the witnesses of the scene, may be incapable of 
improving the understandings, or softening the 
hearts of those who only hear them described. 

It thus sometimes happens that editors of pe- 
riodicals, to whom such notices are sent for in- 
sertion, are undesignedly placed in an unpleasant 
situation. Knowing, as they must, the tender- 
ness of surviving friends, they are unwilling to 
wound their feelings by the omission or abridge- 
ment of their obituaries, and yet may be sensible 
that extended narratives, unaccompanied with 
extraordinary and instructive circumstances, must, 
to the generality of their readers, be destitute of 
interest or advantage. With regard to our course 
in conducting the Review, we can assure our 
friends who have favored us with notices of this 
kind, that no disrespect to the living or the dead 
was designed by any elisions hitherto made ; and 
we trust that no injustice will in future be done 
to any which shall come into our hands, and 
which we hope our friends and correspondents 
will continue to furnish. We must, however, 
use the freedom of reducing those that appear 
too long, to such dimensions as we can afford 
them in our columns.” 

aati 

Lotrery in DeLAware.—The Legislature of 
Georgia having recently abolished the lottery 
system in that State, this destructive species of 
gambling is no longer legalized in this country, ex- 
cept in Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. At the time the grant for the existing lot- 
tery in Delaware was made,it was generally under- 
stood that it should be the last. It was to expire 
in the year 1862, and there was a hope that the 
Constitution of the State would be amended so as 


| to prevent the extension of the grant. This, how- 


ever, has not been accomplished, and a bill was 
lately passed by the Legislature, authorizing 
another lottery for a period of twenty years— 
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the Lottery Company being required to pay| He bore a protracted illness with much patience and 


’ . ’ _| resignation, saying his sufferings were great, but not 
seven hundred and twenty thousand dollars to the to be compared with what the dear Saviour suffered 
State! It is not to be supposed that the opera-|for him. As death approached, he expressed thatall 


: , : Fas pes ithin, « é as clear and bri 

tions of the Company will be confined to Dela- eee and the way was clear and bright 
ware ; but the deplorable evils of the system will! pjigp, Suddenly, of apoplexy, near Richmond, Ind., 
be continued, and probably much increased, in | Mary B. Rexp, wife of John S. Reed, aged nearly 51 


ther States years. 
Se She was an exemplary member of Whitewater 
It has been estimated that the annual expenses | Monthly Meeting, and although summoned away, as 


re a. pe A A Neate | without a moment's warning, her friends are left with 
of the | parta Academ) Lottery in Georgie not an abiding belief that she was of those who knew 
including the prizes—were $200,000 ; while the | their work to be progressing, as the day advanced, 
professed object of the grant was to raise the| — thus prepared to meet the Judge of all the 
small sum of $5,000, and the Managers of the 


concern, it is said, have made large fortunes. 


+. 


- ‘ > OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 
From this statement, some idea may be formed , 


The Spring Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day, the Ist of Third month, and continue 
must be carried, to render it profitable to the | cores weeks. The School will be under the charge 

» one of Albert K. Smiley, as Principal, with a competent 
Managers and pay the large sum of $720,000 to board of Assistants. Tuition will invariably G re- 
quired in advance for the whole term. Applications 
for admission, stating the moral standing of the ap- 
plicant, should be addressed at an early date to the 
luded victims of this most alluring and insidious | Principal, at Vassalboro’, Maine. 
vice. The Boarding House, in connection with the School, 
will be under the charge of James Van Blarcum, 
Superintendent, and Jane H. Jones, Matron. 

“(omity among States should induce the| 30ard for one-half the term will be required in ad- 

. “ 2 : »| Vance, 
legislators of Delaware to further the efforts of On behalf of the Committee on Instruction, 
neighbors to put an end toa great evil, instead 


Esenezer Frve. 
of availing themselves of their position to de- 
bauch the morals of their neighbors, because it 
will be a pecuniary advantage to Delaware. The 
low tone of public morals which is implied in this The Summer Term will commence on Fourth day, 
action of Delaware, is what might naturally be | the 23d of Second month, next. 
expected, however, from the connection, but it ol The Semi-Annual Examination will begin on Sec- 


of the vast extent to which the Delaware Lottery 





the State; and in the same proportion will be 





the loss, distress and demoralization of the de- 


One of our daily papers says :— 


—~+e> — - —- 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


' 


a spectacle no less humiliating to see the popu- | ond day, the 3ist instant, and apap meybay days. 
Applications for admission may be made at the Col- 
; lege to the Superintendent, or at the office, No. 109 
and so subservient | North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. If by letter, the 
to their interests. It is disgraceful also to find | application should be addressed to the ‘‘ Secretary of 
these legislators will give the sanction of law to | the Managers of Haverford College, care of Wa. Mac- 
a scheme which is intended to rob the poor and | "iven, Agent,” as above. naitiee het 
us iene. wile to: etinatlinns tetinaia aniatani The age of the applicant, and whether he is a 
snorant, who, in proportion poverty | member of the Society of Friends, must be distinctly 
and lgnorance, have so much greater claim to stated, and in all eases the applicants must present 
their consideration and protection.” certificates from the last teacher, of good moral charac- 
. . ; : ont wae nacen | ter, and of the studies pursued. The attention of pa- 
It will not be supposed that this act was passed | rents is onal seunuiiel to this necessary aa 
without strong opposition on the part of many | tion, as disappointment or delay must occur when 
ae Raima eae. ale i | it is not complied with. 
citizens of Delaware, and we are glad to know} Phileda. A Mo.. 1859.—6t. 


lar branch of the State government so complete- 
ly in the hands of gamblers, 





that Friends were actively engaged in the good | 


——~ 
work. 
— THE PENNY POST. 
Marnizp, at Springfield Meeting, Clinton Co., Ohio, It is a curious fact that, nearly two hundred 


on the 20th ult., Zimrt Boss. of Poplar Run, Randolph | years since, a penny post was suggested by a 
be Indiana, to Jutta ANN MeNDENHALL, of the former | writer of the same name as the well-known pro- 
oo "At Friends’ Meeting, at South River, Warren | Moter of the great modern reform—Mr. Hill. 
Co., Iowa, on the 13th ult., Jesse Fouux, of Rich | In the library of the British Museum is a small] 
Square Monthly Meeting, Clark Co., lowa, to Marraa | work, entitled “A Penny Post; or, a Vindica- 
Doan, of Three Rivers Monthly Meeting. | tion of the Liberty and Birthright of every Eng- 
—<-— | lishman in carrying merchants’ and other men’s 
Diep, on the 19th ult., Jonny Prue, in the 65th year Letters, aguinst _— restraint of farmers of such 
of his age. He was a valuable member of Springfield | employments. By John Hill, London. Print- 
Monthly Meeting, Clinton Co., Ohio. | ed in the year 1659. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


At a meeting of the Association of Friends, 


for the instruction of poor children, held First | 


month 3d, 1859, the following named Friends 
were appointed officers for the ensuing year:— | 


Clerk—Edward Richie. 


Managers—Joel Cadbury, Israel H. Johnson, 


Richard Richardson, Mark Balderston, Benjamin | | 


H. Pitfield, Joseph S. Elkinton, Caleb Wood, | 
Jabez Jenkins, J. Wistar Evans, Elihu Roberts, | 
Wm Evans, Jr., and Joseph W. Stokes. 

By the Managers’ report, the Association were 
informed that schools for colored children under 
their care have been regularly continued during 
the past year, and they believe are in as flourish. 
ing condition as at any former period. When 
we consider the unfavorable circumstances under 
which many of the pupils are placed at home, 
and the associations to which they are accustom- 
ed, their advancement in knowledge is as rapid 
as could be expected. The short time many of 
them are able to devote to learning, and the irreg- 
ularity of their attendance at school, often pre- 
vent that rapidity and proficiency in the attain- 
ment of knowledge which are found among those 
whose circumstances are more favorable ; never- 
theless, the progress of some is equal to that of 
most other children. 

Both schools have been regularly visited by 
committees of the Managers, and they have en- | 
deavored to impress on the minds of the teachers 
the importance of the charge placed under their | 
care, and the responsibility that rests upon them, | 
to carry out the intentions of the Board, that | 
their institution shall not relax its efforts for the | 
instruction of this interesting class of our popula- 
tion ; and on the pupils the advantages we present | 
to them for the acquisition of useful learning. 

The usual routine of instruction, with slight 
modification, has been continued, and that im- 
portant branch of female education, the use of 
the needle, has not been neglected ; a number of 
garments have been made up in the schools, and 
distributed to the more destitute among them. 
The Managers expended during last winter 
$18 52 for supplying shoes to those scholars in | 
need of them, who otherwise would have been 
prevented from attending school in the incleme ont | 
weather. Present class. list in Infant School is 
132, and average attendance has been about 70. | 
The class list in girls’ department is 56, and aver- | 
age attendance 39. There has been increased | 
interest manifested by the girls in the use of the 
library, which comprises a moderate assortment | 
of useful re -ading. 
loaned to the scholars the past year. The Mana- | 
gers would be glad if those who have the means | 
to — would contribute to add annually some 
new books of an interesting character. 

We are informed by the executors of our late | 
esteemed friend, Jane Clark, deceased, that she | 


| Nazareth lies, into 


/a scene ! 
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“generously ‘bequeathed $500 for the benefit of 
this institution. 

During the past year, the principal teacher in 
each of our schools resigned her situation, and 


|we appointed Elizabeth S. Leeds, principal of 
|the girls’ school, and Sarah M. 


Treasurer—Richard Richardson. | 


Alexander, of 

JABEZ JENKINS, 
Clerk for the evening. 
Philada., 12th mo. 30th, 1858. 


oo 


the infant school. 


From Bonar’s Land of Promise. 
THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

At half-past five we reached the longed-for 
height, and in the twinkling of an eye the whole 
of the Sea of Galilee was before us, the town of 
Tiberias at our feet. The eastern side of the 
hill is as steep and precipitous as its western is 
gentle in ascent. The town looked well from 
this point, almost projected into the lake, and 
there were our tents not two hundred yards 
south of it, and within half a stone’s cast of the 
water. How fair this sunset upon such a sea! 
What a ceiling, and what a floor! Less than 
half an hour brought us down the rugged road 
to our tents; and as there still remained but 
little of day, I lost no time in plunging into the 
blue waves before us. 

We have passed out of Zebulon, in which 
Naphtali, of which, perhaps, 
the southern border was near Tiberias. “ Satis- 
fied with fayor and full with the blessing of the 
Lord” (Deut. xxxiii. 23), he sat down by the 
margin of this bright sea. Here, from the 
thick woods or steep rocks around, the “ hind of 
Naphtali” came down to drink of waters, which 
even in such a drought as that in Ahab’s days, 


would not fail. 


After evening worship, about nine o'clock, I 


| went out in the moonlight, and walked a con- 
siderable way down the margin of the lake. What 


The gloomy clifis above, and the soft 
but solemn sea at my side! The dim outline of 
the mountains on the western side, with the 
Bedawin fires twinkling at their feet. Away to 


the north-east, the snows of Hermon, some forty 
miles off, gleaming in the moonshine ! 


All round, 
perfect peace, broken only by the small ripple of 


| the sea, as some breeze went by, or the casual 


tinkle of the bell attached to some of the horses 
' which were grazing not far off. What moonlight 
like this had I ever had before? The Son of 
God had been here, and that lake was the silent 
witness of his wondrous grace. It was not Olivet 
| alone, that had been his moonlight resort for 
| prayer. Here, no doubt, he had often been, and 


There have been 1,121 books Just at such an hour as this! 


Sea of Galilee, March 15, 1856.—I rose be- 


‘fore the sun, resolved to see him come up over 


these old hills. The lake had taken on its first 
gleam, but that was all. It lay before me in 
profoundest stillness, as if preparing for sun- 
rise, though the snows of Hermon had not yet 
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caught the dayspring. I adteh ah the sky 
soon threw off its paleness, and the lake its 
shadows. Suddenly, a pencil, or rather a sheaf 
of rays, shot up behind the eastern hills, “ the 
country of the Gadarenes;”’ then rapidly the 
bold sun came up and shed his new brilliance 
over the lake, tracing out for himself a path of 
gold across its breadth. The whole circle of 
hills and slopes was lighted up as with the flush 
of noon. I walked on to the hot baths, which 
are contained in a large but shabby building 
little more than a mile to the south of the town. 
I bathed, and found the water very hot. I had 
not my thermometer with me, but [ should sup- 
pose that the heat could not be less than 98°. The 
hot spring that supplies these baths, comes from 
the base of the mountain. 

After breakfast we prepared for a sail upon 
the lake. There is one boat on it, and this, we 
and our American friends had engaged last 
night. A little after ten we saw it pulling up to 
our tents, with two fishermen in it, who might 
have been John and James, or Andrew and 
Peter, coming ashore with their morning draught, 
or to mend their nets. For easier embarkation, 
we went to the old tower which overhangs the 
water at a considerable angle, where the broken 
masses of stone, heaved into the lake by the 
earthquake of 1838, form a sort of pier, or at 
least a series of stepping-stones. We pushed off 
without delay, keeping to the north-east for a 
considerable way to get a view of the opposite 
shore. As we sailed off, the town of Tiberias 
itself first caught our eye. In spite of its cliffs, 
and lake, and palms, it looks poor and shatter- 
ed, and not all the lively sunshine which now 
rested on it, could mitigate its forlorn aspect. 
The northern shore was quite distinct, and the 
vast ruins of 7// Hum struck our eye. It must 
have been no ordinary city that has left such 
ruins. Part of them are on the slope that goes 
up from the lake, and so more visible. They 
look like numerous heaps of stones or debris 
from this distance, but still they indicate the 
site of a great town. North-eastward of them, 
far in the distance, the great Hermon rose, with 
all noon upon its snowy summit, but with 
shadows below, dark wreaths of cloud coiling 
across its majestic steeps.* To the north-west, 


* No one who has looked upon the placid majesty 
of that noblest of Syrian mountains, the Lebanon 
of Lebanon, will be at any loss to understand the 
figure, 

‘*His countenance is as Lebanon,’’ (Song of Sol.v.15.) 
Look at it far off or near, in moonlight or sunshine, 
at daybreak, or sunset, or noon, from the southern 
hills of Ephraim, or the nearer plains of Issachar, 
or the yet nearer heights of Naphtali; !ook at it from 
Esdraelon or from Tabor, from some distant watch- 
tower of the west, or from the slope of Banias on 
which it seems to rest its base, it is still the same | 
noble mountain, visible everywhere, and everywhere 
strangely attractive, keeping watch over the land, 
and making you feel not so much as if you were 
looking upon it, but as if it were looking upon you. 
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Safe wary down upon us ray its mountain 
|seat. It seemed to lie on one of the high slopes 
of the hill, from which part of it stretched up 
to a higher, running up amid a forest of olives 
to the castle on the summit. 

Keeping still an eastward course for some 
miles, we got an excellent view of the country. 
It was bare and uncultivated. The sides of the 
hills are steep and rugged, but the line of the 
ridge at its summit is rem: arkab ly even and con- 
tinuous, like the top of a wall, without a slack 
or break for a long way. The boatmen told us 
that this coast is called “the Wilderness of the 
North ;” but I could not catch the Arabic words. 
This must be the wilderness mentioned by the 
evangelist, (Luke ix. 10), “the desert place be- 
longing to the city kk "Bethsaida,” into which 
the Lord took the apostles apart from the multi- 
tude. It may be the same as that mentioned 
again, “‘ he withdrew himself into the wilderness 
and prayed,” (Luke v. 16). If so, then one of 
these mountains before us must be the mountain 
into which he withdrew himself to pray, (Matt. 
xiv. 23; Mark vi. 46). It is bare and wild. It 
is certainly not the “mountain of myrrh,” nor 
the “hill of frankincense” (Cant. iv. 6), but it 
lies on the way to these. For “through death 
to life” is the law of the kingdom. The desert 
was Israel’s way to Canaan. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of these hills 
must have been the spot where Christ fed the 
multitude (Matt. xiv. 15; Mark vi. 36; Luke 
ix. 12). For that place was evidently not far 
from the mountain to which he afterwards re- 
tired. It was evening when he fed them, and 
there was no time for him to go to any distance. 
Immediately on feeding them he sends the multi- 
tude away, puts his disciples into a boat, to cross 
the lake and so shorten their passage to the other 
side (to which he was coming in the morning), 
then goes alone to pray, till near the fourth 
watch of the night (that is, after three o ‘clock). 
This helps to fix the spot so far. But there is 
a reference in John’s narrative, which, besides 
that of Luke (ix. 10), brings the place to the 
vicinity of Bethsaida. When Jesus saw the 
multitude coming, he spoke to Philip about pro- 
euring food from the adjoining eo “ now 
Philip was of Bethsaida” (John 44), and 
therefore could at once answer his onion The 
question would not have been put to Philip, nor 
could Philip have answered, had not Bethsaida, 
his native town, been nigh at hand. 

We now sailed southward, still keeping to the 
east coast. As we neared the southern extremity 
of the lake, the most conspicuous object was the 


village of es- Semakh quite at the southern angle of 


the lake, and about three miles from Sumrah. 
From the distance at which we now saw it, there 
| Was not the shabby appearance which its mud- 
| houses are said to give it. It isa Moslem vil- 
lage, but said to contain a few Greek Christians. 
We now turned our prow westward, and made 
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REVIEW. 


for the shore at the ruins of Ke edbites Tarichea 
of Jose >phus. Our first employment was to bathe ; 
by which we were greatly refreshed. Afterwards 
we wandered about among the ruins. They are 
mere ruins, though extensive, not presenting 
anything which can be called a relic of this once 
important place. The ruins occupy an eminence 
of no great height, but yet sufficient to overlook 
the water. It cannot be called a commanding 
situation, yet it is one which would render a 
town formidable, if not impregnable, in ancient 
times. The different mounds of debris mark the 
extent of the town; and their height above the 
lake shows how easily Josephus could make the 
ditch or trench, leading from the house of the 
nobles, to the lake, by means of which he and 
others secretly left the town and sailed over to 
Hippos, which was nearly opposite. In walking 
over these mounds, it is not easy to realize the 
extent of the city, nor to see how 30,000 could 
have taken refuge within its walls.* The place 
is now deserted, and we saw no one nigh. But 
the busy crowds of fishermen had been here, and 
by them it would seem that the city was origin- 
ally founded. Here, the Roman armies had 
been, swarming up these low heights to over- 
whelm the city. Here, in the midst of the city, 
Vespasian set up a judgment-seat, from which 
issued the orders for a massacre, the most unpro- 
voked and savage that ever dishonored the 
Roman name. Twelve hundred grey-haired 
Jews were butchered in “the stadium;” six 
thousand of the strongest youths of Tarichea 
were bound and sent off to Nero to be employed 
in digging through the Isthmus; the remainder, 
amounting to thirty thousand four hundred, were 
sold for slaves! Poor Taricheans! With what 
exterminating fury the sword of Rome swept 
through your streets! How fearfully did the 
fourth great beast of Daniel, with its iron teeth, 
devour, and with its nails of brass, tread down 
the God-forsaken land (Dan. vii. 7-19). The 
blood is dried up, the groans of the slain and 
the captive have ceased, the lake is calm, the 
Roman has departed, the Jew has no dwelling 
here; but these mounds of ruin remain as the 
monuments of one of the most flourishing cities 
which Galilee contained, in an age when it 
swarmed with a busy population. 
(To be continued.) 


—<or 


RUIN OF THE WEST INDIES. 


We recommend to those, both North and 
South, who continue to prate, partly through 
malice and partly through ignorance, about the 
ruin and desolation of the British sugar colonies 
as the result of negro emancipation, the follow- 
ing dispatch from the British Colonial Minister 


* Writing of Ceniies’ cottuniiinn of Syria, Younes 
says, ‘‘as he returned to Tyre, he went up to Judea 
also, and fell upon Tarichea, and took it, carrying 
captive 30,000 Jews. *_Antiq. xiv. 7, 3. 











to the G overnor of Senin “ Junaien is now 
the only important sugar-producing colony which 
exports a considerably smaller quantity of sugar 
than was exported in the times of slavery, while 
some such colonies, since the passage of the 
Emancipation act, have largely increased their 
product.” Conspicuous among these last are 
Barbadoes in the West Indies, and Mauritius in 
the Indian Ocean. Barbadoes, relying solely on 
its own numerous native negroes, has not only 
carried the production of sugar and the value of 
estates toa point decidedly beyond what they 
ever reached in former times, but has supplied 
numerous emigrant laborers to Trinidad, British 
Guiana and St. Vincent, where labor is less abun- 
dant—a process still going on. Mauritius, by 
the help of immigration from India, the use of 
guano, and other improvements, stimulated by 
the free labor system, exports now four times as 
much sugar annually as she did in the palmiest 
days of slavery, while the growth of provisions 
and other products consumed on the island is 
also far greater than formerly. 

To judge from the speech of the Governor of 
Jamaica, delivered the other day at the opening 
of the Legislature, Jamaica will also soon throw 
off the disagreeable distinction which she now 
enjoys. “ A still progressive increase,” says the 
Governor, “ both in quantity of the staple ex- 
ports, and in the amount of revenue derived from 
duties on articles of consumption, indicates a 
gradual improvement in the productive industry 
of the colony, to which I should advert with 
more unmixed satisfaction were I not sensible 
that the failure of the usual fertilizing rains in 
some of the agricultural districts forbids the ex- 
pectation that the growing crop in those loeali- 
ties will yield a commensurate return for the cost 
which their establishment and cultivation have 
involved.” 

It appears, indeed, from a statement in the 
Jamaica Dispatch, that the fall of rain in the in- 
terior of Trelawny parish has been only a third 
what it was last year, and much further below 
the average, this being the fourth year in succes- 
sion during which the October rains have either 
been parti: al or very light in that parish. “ We 
fear,” adds The Dispate h, “that we are experi- 
encing one of those septennial cycles of compara- 
tive drought which at times afflict the country.” 
And yet, in spite of these years of drought, the 
exports of the island are increasing. The Gover 
nor admits that complaints still come from the 
old plantations of a deficiency of continuous 
labor, which, he says, he can readily believe, 
from “ the admitted fact that the portion of the 
agricultural peasantry who, with their families, 
industriously and systematically apply themselves 
to the independent production of sugar and other 
staples is day by day increasing.” Some of the 
old plantations, it would thus seem, are running 
behind-hand for want of labor, not because the 
negroes refuse to work and are relapsing into bar- 
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barism, but because, day by day, they are betak- 
ing themselves more and more to the independent 
production, on their own purchased lands, of sugar 
and other staples. Like us white Americans, the 
Jamaica negroes prefer to farm their own lands 
—a large number of the most intelligent and in- 
dustrious having acquired lands by purchase—to 
working out for wages, the payment of which is 
not always so prompt or certain as might be 
wished. During the low prices of sugar these 
negro landholders preferred to raise provisions, as 
sugar would not pay. Now that the price has 
risen, they are turning their attention more and 
more to the cane. 

In another part of his speech, the Governor— 
though on all disputed points he leans strongly 
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SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 


Much excitement has been caused in his own 
empire, and general curiosity throughout the 
civilized world, by the circumstance of the Czar 
having taken a firm position in favor of abolish- 
ing Serfdom in Russia. He has done this with 
some peril to himself, because the nobles, with 
whose “ rights” and “ property” he interferes, are 
greatly discontented, and in Russia, ere now, such 
discontent has ended in the assassination of 
the Czar. Within the last hundred years, 
there have been three catastrophes of this sort : 
Peter ILI. deposed by his wife and the Orloffs, 
and soon after murdered, in 1762; Paul IIL, 
murdered in 1801; and Alexander L., believed 
to have been poisoned at Taganrog, in 1825. 


to the planters’ side, being himself largely inter-| These are unhappy antecedents in one family, 


ested in West Indian estates—speaks of those 
negro land-holders as largely on the increase, and 
as constituting “a class of society which may 


and considering that the Russian nobility were 
involved in each, are enough to make even an 
Autocrat alarmed. But the Czar does not ap- 


best be described as corresponding to the ancient pear to shrink from the probable peril. He evi- 


yeomanry of England ”—a class which has mostly 
died out in England, but of which the represen- 
tative and off-shoot is to be found in our Ameri- 
can self-working farmers. The Governor thinks 
that this class may be advantageously intrusted, 
in their own immediate circles, with the appre- 
hension of offenders and the maintenance of the 
public peace, by means of the authority which the 
office of constable confers. He believes they 
would be proud of the distinction, and he gladly, 
as he says, states his own conviction that their 
general conduct as citizens and members of the 
community amply entitles them to such a mark 
of the confidence of the government. 


A new system for the maintenance of roads, 
which have hitherto been almost as bad in 
Jamaica as in some of our Southern States, is 
just on the point of being put in operation ; and 
the Governor speaks with much satisfaction of the 
readiness and cheerfulness with which the special 
tax for this purpose has been paid. The roads in 
each county are to be under the superintendence 
of a separate salaried civil engineer. The Gover- 


dently purposes to put down Serfdom, or perish. 
His policy may be questioned by some; his 
courage must be acknowledged by all. Our 
readers will remember, no doubt, that Talley- 
rand’s definition of imperial rule in Russia was 
“an absolute monarchy, tempered by occasional 
assassination.” 

The “ institution” of serfdom has not existed 
a very long time in Russia. Ivan ILI. ascended 
the ducal throne in 1462, being contemporary 


'with Louis XI., of France, and Edward LV., of 


England, and closed his reign as first of the 
Czars. About one hundred and twenty years 
later, Feodor [., one of his successors, saw Russia 
suffer many reverses, including the temporary oc- 
cupation of Moscow by the Poles, and then per- 
manent annexation of Poland and White Russia. 
Feodor died in 1598, and Boris Godunow, who 
immediately usurped the throne, instituted serf- 
dom by an ukase. To restrain the nomadic 
habits of his subjects, many of whom had Tartar 
or Mongolian blood in their veins, this Emperor 
enacted that every peasant should settle definite- 





nor proposes, anfong other matters, a census of 
the population, there having been but one census 
taken—that of 1844. He also recommends a 
colonial grant of money toward the maintenance 
of a more regular and frequent intercourse with 
the United States. He states the number of 
children receiving education in public schools 
(exclusive of those in private seminaries) at 
twenty-one thousand. Those schools are under 
the direction of the various bodies of the island, 
and are mainly supported by tuition fees and the 
liberality of individuals. The colony, however, 
contributes from the public funds a sum of about 
$40,000 annually. This number of pupils and 
provision for education—the pupils being the 
children of the emancipated slave population— 
will compare very favorably with the provision 
made in several of our Southern States for the 
education of the white population.— Tribune. 


ly on the land he had occupied on the previous 
“ Yurieff’s day,” which is still celebrated as a 
day of woe in the Russian national songs. Yet 
the Russian peasant complains, in these old 


lyrics, not so much of the slavery itself, as of 


the prohibition to move about from place to 
place. Actually, the chief difference between 


English and Russian serfdom is only a matter of 


time. It was abolished under the early descend- 
ants of William the Conqueror, some centuries 
before it was commenced in Russia. 

While the Mongolian hordes occupied Russia, 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, the 
country was divided into principalities, and the 
peasant might wander where he pleased, within 
the limits of the principality to which he was 
attached. The ukase of Boris Godunow assign- 
ed the Russian peasants to the soil. Eventually 
the owners of land, availing themselves of the 
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inability of the peasants to change their locality, | 
extorted from them compulsory labor on their 
estates, and subsequently menial services about} 
their dwellings. Thenceforward the peasant 
came under the police regulations of the land- 
owners, but was not yet the property of his land- 
lord ; which, however, he appears to have become 
completely before the death of Peter the Great, 
in 1725. 

While Russia was purely an agricultural coun- 
try, the bondage of the serf was more nominal 
than rea!. In most cases, the nobles did not 
live on their estates, and forced labor was not 
exacted from the peasants, who generally occu- 
pied all the land, paying to the proprietor an 
annual sum by way of rent. This is still the 
case on the Créwn lands and many private 
estates. In Russia, under this system, property 
has its duties as well as its rights, its burthens as 
well as its profits. The land-proprietor was liable 
to the State for the taxes of his serfs, and, be- 
sides, if his serfs had no means of their own, he 
was forced to maintain them. 

Not living among his peasants, or “ serfs,” the 
proprietor could not exercise control over the 
property of individuals. He imposed a tribute 
upon the whole village or commune. The pro- 


prietor set apart, for the use of his peasants, a 
certain extent of land, all of which belongs to} 
the commune collectively—every individual peas- | 
ant who was born in the village having thereby 


a claim toa portion of it. In other words, the 
land is divided equally among those who live 
upon it. Children have no right of inheritance 
to their father’s share. Each son claims an 
equal share with the rest, as an individual mem- 
ber of the commune. Herein will be found the 
origin of the modern word “ Communism,” so 
much used by the Fourierites and other Social- 
ists. 

An Ancient (called Starosta) governs each 
commune. He is sometimes appointed by the 
proprietor, sometimes by the peasants themselves. 
German and eyen Russian authors who have 
written on Serfdom, differ as to the powers of the 
Starosta. One class sees in his rule the reflec- 
tion of the imperial authority, another denies his 
right to govern the commune despotically. In 
fact, all his power is derived, and he cannot 
govern despotically except when the whole com- 
mune agrees with him. Moreover, his functions 
are wholly administrative. The councils of 
elders, or them embers of the commune in gener- 
al assembly, decide all questions of general im- 
portance. 

Every Russian peasant, or “serf,” belongs to 
a commune, receiving, as such, a portion of land 
for his own use, and therefore actual pauperism 
would seem to be impossible. Lach serf is the 
property of a master, it is true; but each has 
property of his own. The result must be,—and 
this forms the great difficulty of the Czar’s 
emancipation scheme—that if the serfs be liber- 
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ated eihout their land being preserved to them, 
they will not value the change. If the land be 
preserved to the serfs, the owners of the soil 
must be deprived of it; naturally enough, the 
land-owners look upon ‘the measure as one of 
wholesale robbery and confiscation upon them. 

The idea that the labors of the serfs belong to 
the proprietor was not prevalent until the rei 
of Peter the Great. Under the Empress Catha- 
rine their condition was at its worst—that mod- 
ern Messalina having a liberal habit of making 
presents of whole populous estates to her favorite 

courtiers and lovers. This system of transfer was 
abolished by Alexander I., who had some ideas 
on the subject of gradual emancipation of the 
serfs, but never carried them out. His succes- 
sor, the late Czar, issued an ukase, in 1842 
granting the serfs power to make contracts, and 
hold property, and allowing the proprietors to 
liberate their serfs, under certain conditions. 
Another concession was, that the members of a 
serf’s family should not be separated—if sold at 
all, they must be sold altogether, with the land. 
Previous to this, though the peasant was origin- 
ally attached to the soil, the land-owner had 
usurped the power of selling him, off the land, 
as caprice or interest dictated 

The ‘serfs are liable to military service. The 
term was reduced from twenty- -five to fifteen years, 
| by the late Czar. On receiving his discharge, 
each serf becomes absolutely free, with a right to 
enter one of the crown-communes, which is 
bound to receive him, and allot him a portion of 
land. Very few profit by this permission, but 
usually abide in large cities as artisans, servants, 
&e. Should a liberated serf return to his own 
original commune, he may reside with any peas- 
ant who will receive him, but the proprietor of 
the soil has no claim on him for labor, nor has 
he any claim on the proprietor for land. 

In 1844, the Czar Nicholas ordained that no 
one should have the right of purchasing serfs, 
unless he had attained the fifth ¢chin, or rank, and 
upwards, in the civiland military service. Nobility 
in Russia is hereditary and pefsonal. Only the 
high hereditary nobles can hold serfs, but State 
service gives equal privileges as hereditary rank 
has. But, out of those not already nobles by in- 
heritance who enter the State service, only a few 
can hope to attain the fifth grade—that of full 
colonel, rear admiral, or councillor of State. 

Under the Czar Nicholas was also introduced 
the system of mortgage, which has made large 
numbers of these serts free, in all respects but 
name, by transferring them to the Crown. A 
peasant of the Crown pays ten roubles a year for 
his passport, and has then a full right to all he 
can earn or produce. When a Russian noble 
wants money, (and this class are frightfully ex- 
travagant,) the State advances him cash to the 
amount of two-thirds of the value of his estate. 
If this sum, with interest, be not repaid in a cer- 
tain number of years, the noble’s estate falls in 
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as Government land, and the serfs become crown | 
peasants. 

Again: if a person not a noble be the natural 
heir to an estate with serfs, he cannot enter into 
the inheritance. The Government pays him its 
full value, the land becomes crown-land, and the 
serfs crown-peasants, who are fully free, except 
for paying about seven dollars for their passport. 
Many of the rich merchants of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg are crown-peasants ; some of them are 
serfs who have purchased their own freedom, or 
pay in a nominal poll-tax, or obrok, to their pro- 
prietors. 

The general treatment of the serfs is better 
under resident proprietors, who personally know 
them well, than under non-resident proprietors, 
or new proprietors who govern their estates through 
German drivers, a very bad, harsh species of slave- 
drivers. The serfs on large estates are better off 
than those upon small ones. The best off are those 
on estates belonging to proprietors who are so 
wealthy that they do not plunder their peasants, 
but are not so rich that they can afford to spend 
all the year away from their communes. At the 
coronation of Alexander II., he issued an ukase 
prohibiting the owners of less than a hundred 
slaves to purchase more. 

It is not easy to estimate the number of serfs 
in Russia. There are some 10,000,000 male 
serfs belonging to private proprietors, and about 
13,000,000 crown-peasants.— The Press. 


———oo— 


THE PALM TREE. 





A PARAPHRASE OF THE PERSIAN. 


Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 
On the Indian sea by the isles of balm? 
Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm? 


A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palin it steereth with. 


Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 
And the rope is of palm that idly trails! 


What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell. 


What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 
Bat hollowed nuts, filled with oil and wine, 
And the cabbage that ripens under the Line! 


Who smokes his nargileh, cool and calm? 
The Master, whose cunning skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm. 


In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft, 
From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm-thatch shields from the sun aloft! 


His dress is woven of palmy strands, 
And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet’s wise commands! 


The turban folded about his head : 
Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 
And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 


Of threads of palm was the carpet spun 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as one! 


To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine— 
House and raiment and food and wine! 


And, in the hour of his great release, 
His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 


“ Allah il Allah!” he sings his psalm, 
On the Indian Sea by the isles of balm, 
“Thanks to Allah who gives the palm!” 

— National Era. J. G. W. 


neonate 
Selected for the Children. 


A mother once opened a watch and explained to her little son 
and daughter the nature of its working, which suggested the fol- 
lowing verses: 


THE WATCH. 


Now you've taken off my case, 
View my heart and view my face ; 
Turn me round, and think you see 
Something in yourself like me. 


As my inward round about 
Actuates my hands without; 

So from motives hid from sight, 
Your actions may be wrong or right. 


Mine are just and true, you know, 
And God can see if your’s are so; 

I was formed and you were made— 
I shall fail and you will fade. 


Which of us will longest wear, 
A little time will soon declare; 
So shut me up and hear me say, 
Ticking, “ Brother, watch and pray.” 


<0 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien [NTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
15th ult. Disquieting rumors continued to prevail 
on the Continent, though the latest advices were 
rather more favorable. The whole industrial popula- 
tion of France were said to regard the prospect of 
war with great aversion, and the French Ministers 
were also believed to favor peace. The speech of the 
King of Sardina at the opening of the Chambers, re- 
ferred to the condition of Italy in language which 
was construed in a warlikesense. The aggregate de- 
preciation in the nominal value of the public stocks, 
by the recent fallin the funds, was not less than 
60,000,000 pounds sterling, nearly $300,000,000. 

Great Britain.—Parliament had been prorogued 
to the 3d inst. 

Advices from Dublin state that the evidence against 
the arrested members of the seditious clubs was more 
complete than had been anticipated by the public. 
The farmers had mostly stood aloof from such asso- 
ciations, the members being chiefly mechanics and 
shopmen. 

France.—The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times states that the French Marshals have been 
charged to take command of the great military dis- 
tricts, and generals on leave of absence have been 
ordered to their posts. 


Iraty.—The rumors of disaffection in the Austrian 
provinces were unabated. Many persons were leay- 
ing. The police had to efface from the walls inscriptions 
threatening the Austrians. The troops were much 
excited, and great care was needed to prevent col- 
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lisions with the people. Austrian reinforcements had 
arrived at Milan, and additional guns, directed against 
the city, had been mounted on the citadel. The 
probabilities of successful revolt, however, were 
thought to be diminishing. 

The King of Naples had granted an amnesty to 
sixty-one political prisoners. 

C. Bonelli, a well-known electri¢ian and director of 


telegraphs at Turin, is engaged in a project for : 


necting Genoa with Buenos Ayres by an electric 
cable. The advantage over the line between Ireland 
and Newfoundland would be that the cable may be 
divided into sections not exceeding 900 miles in 
length, while the Newfoundland cable is upwards of 
2,000 miles. 


Turxrey.—The Porte having acknowledged the new 
condition of affairs in Servia, the anticipated diffi- 
culty respecting Austrian occupation in that quarter, 
is not likely to occur. 

Russis.—Temperance appears to be making prog- 
ress among the peasants in some parts of the Empire. 
The Governor of Kovno states, in a communication 
in a European journal, that some months since the 
peasants of that government took an oath in their 
churches to abstain from brandy for the future, and 
that they have faithfully kept the promise, notwith- 
standing all the temptations thrown in their way. 


Soutrn America.—A part of the U. 8. Expedition 
against Paraguay was at Montevideo on the 11th of 
12th month, and the Commissioner was daily expect- 
ed. President Lopez, of Paraguay, was said to be 
preparing for hostilities. In Chili, a revolutionary 
movement was threatened, at the last accounts, and 
the government had suppressed several political jour- 
nals, had declared the provinces of Valparaiso, San- 
tiago and Aconcagua under martial law for 90 days, 
and had arrested a number of persons accused of con- 
spiracy. Serious riots had occurred at Ca!lao and 
Lima, on account of the importation of ready-made 
houses from the United States, which the workmen of 
those cities would not allow to landed. Troops 
were called out, and the cities placed under martial 
law. Quiet was partially restored. A modification 
of the tariff, raising the duties on manufactured arti- 
cles, had been proposed in Congress. 


be 


Mexico.—Dates from Vera Cruz are to the 24th ult. 
Tt was asserted that Gen. Miramon would not accept 
the Presidency. He was marching upon the capital. 
Gen. Robles was acting as temporary President. 
Miramon had ordered a forced loan of $600,000 at 
Guadalajara, including the foreigners, who paid their 
quota under a threat of expulsion. The explosion of 
a powder magazine in that city had destroyed the 
government palace, and killed more than a hundred 
persons. 

Hayt1.—A revolt against the Emperor Soulouque 
broke out near the end of the 12th month at Gonaives, 
the leader being Gen. Geffrard. A republic was pro- 
claimed, with Geffrard as Provisional President. 
Other places soon joined in the movement, and the 
Emperor, baving marched to meet the insurgents, is 
reported to have been defeated, and obliged to re- 
turn to Port au Prince. 


Canapa.—The speech of the Governor General at 
the opening of the Provincial Parliament, says, in ref- 
erence to the change of the seat of government to Ot- 
tawa, that the legislature solicited the Queen to make 
choice of a location, and passed an act adopting be- 
forehand her decision; and he therefore considers it 
the duty of the local government to carry out that 
decision, and the understanding previously existing, 
by which the government will be transferred to 
Quebec fora limited period, till the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. 


REVIEW. 


Domestic.—The Kansas territorial legislature is in 
session at Lawrence. The Secretary of the Territory 
having refused to furnish the members with a copy of 
the statutes, the House declared it contempt, and had 
him arrested and arraigned; but he was released on 
purging himself of the contempt. A man confined 
in the Leavenworth jail on the charge of being a 
fugitive from slavery was forcibly rescued on the 22d 
ult., and taken out of the city. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt to kidnap the same man was made last summer 
at Lawrence. It is asserted that he was free-born, 

The population of California is said to amount, ac- 
cording to the best estimates, to 600,000. The exports 
of gold last year amounted to $45,100,269, and the 
value of other exports was $4,622,120. The balance 
in the treasury at the end of the year exceeded half 
a million. A new quicksilver mine has been opened 
at New Idria, on the borders of Monterey and Merced 
counties, with good prospects of success. A vessel 
recently arrived at San Francisco in 115 days from 
Malaga, in Spain; the shortest trip ever made. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a document re- 
cently sent to Congress, suggests a proposition from 
the United States to the commercial countries of Eu- 
rope, for the meeting of a representative body to con- 
sult on a uniform currency, uniform weights and 
measures, and a uniform system of commercial 
statistics ; as the position of our country, politically 
and commercially, justifies its taking the lead in such 
a movement. 

ConGress.—The Pacific Railroad bill was discussed 
in the Senate on the 25th, 26th and 27th. Various 
amendments were proposed and rejected. One was 
finally adopted, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to advertise for estimates for three routes, 
northern, southern and central, and report to Congress 
at the next session. All the other provisions were 
then stricken out, and the bill in this form passed— 
yeas 31, says 20. 

In the House, the Post Office Committee reported 
on the 25th a bill abolishing the franking privilege, 
one regulating the pustage on newspapers and periodi- 
cals received by dealers, and one for establishing a 
national line of steamers from some of our ports to 
Great Britain. Memorials for a line of steamers in 
the Gulf of Mexico, for one to South America and one 
to the West Indies, were adversely reported upon. 
An amendment to the Civil and Diplomatic Appro- 
priation bill, appropriating $7,500 for the salary of 
T. Harris, the Minister Resident in Japan, was adopt- 
ed. A bill was reported on the 26th, from the Post 
Office Committee, providing for the transportation of 
the mails from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and 
one from the Judiciary Committee for punishing the 
forging of bounty land warrants, &c. Joint resolu- 
tions from the Committee on Agriculture were adopt- 
ed, declaring it the duty of the government to use 
all its powers to procure from foreign governments a 
modification of their systems of revenue with respect 
to Amrrican tobacco, with a view of removing the 
present restrictions. Amendments to the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation bill, proposing to reduce 
from $75,000 to $45,000, the appropriation to enable 
the President to carry out the acts against the slave 
trade, (intended to provide for the captured Africans 
of the Echo,) and to strike out th» appropriation en- 
tirely, were both lost, the latter by yeas 28, nays 163, 
The amendments curtailing the number of foreign 
ministers were lost, on the 27th, and the whole bill 
was then rejected. The vote was reconsidered, the 
mission to Persia stricken out, and the bill again lost; 
but on a reconsideration the next day, it was passed, 
yeas 101, nays 98. The Committee on Territories ree 
ported bills for framing territorial governments in 
Arizona, Dacotah and Jefferson, which were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole. 





